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arguments 


After the Coronavirus 


The pandemic has already disrupted the 
world. We asked 12 leading global thinkers 
to predict what happens next. 


MUCH LIKE THE FALL OF THE BERLIN WALL or the collapse of that will become apparent only later. 
Lehman Brothers, the coronavirus pandemic is a world- To help us make sense of the ground 
shattering event whose far-ranging consequences we can shifting beneath our feet as this crisis 
only begin to imagine today. This much is certain: Justas the | unfolds, FOREIGN POLICY asked 12 lead- 
disease has shattered lives, disrupted markets, and exposed ing thinkers from around the world to 
the competence (or lack thereof) of governments, itwilllead  weigh in with their predictions for the 
to permanent shifts in political and economic powerin ways global order after the pandemic. 
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arguments 


A World Less 
Open, Prosperous, 
and Free 


by STEPHEN M. WALT 


THE CORONAVIRUS PANDEMIC Will 
strengthen the state and reinforce 
nationalism. Governments ofalltypes 
will adopt emergency measures to 
manage the crisis, and many will be 
loath to relinquish these new powers 
when it is over. 

The crisis will also accelerate the 
shift in power and influence from West 
to East. South Korea and Singapore 
have responded best, and China has 
reacted well after its early mistakes. 
The response in Europe and the United 
States has been slow and haphazard 
by comparison, further tarnishing the 
aura of the Western brand. 

What won't change is the fundamen- 
tally conflictive nature of world poli- 
tics. Previous plagues—including the 
influenza pandemic of 1918-1919—did 
not end great-power rivalry nor usher 
in a new era of global cooperation. 
Neither will the coronavirus. We will 
sec a further retreat from hyperglo- 
balization, as citizens look to national 
governments to protect them and as 
states and firms seek to reduce future 
vulnerabilities. 

In short, the coronavirus will cre- 
ate a world that is less open, less pros- 
perous, and less free. It did not have to 
be this way, but the combination of a 
fast-spreading virus, inadequate plan- 
ning, and incompetent leadership has 
placed humanity on a new and worri- 
some path. 


STEPHEN M. WALT (Ostephen Walt) is a 
professor of international affairs at 
the Harvard Kennedy School. 
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The End of 
Globalization 
as We Know It 


by ROBIN NIBLETT 


THE CORONAVIRUS CRISIS could be the 
straw that breaks the camel's back of 
economic globalization. China's grow- 
ing economic and military power had 
already provoked a bipartisan determi- 
nation in the United States to decouple 
China from U.S.-sourced technology 
and intellectual property and try to 
force allies to follow suit. Increasing 
public and political pressure to meet 
carbon emissions reduction targets 
had already called into question many 
companies' reliance on long-distance 
supply chains. Now the coronavirusis 
forcing governments, companies, and 
societies to strengthen their capacity 
to cope with extended periods of eco- 
nomic self-isolation. 

Itseems highly unlikely in this con- 
text that the world will return to the 
idea of mutually beneficial globaliza- 
tion that defined the early 21st century. 
And without the incentive to protect 
the shared gains from global economic 
integration, the architecture of global 
economic governance established in 
the 20th century will quickly atrophy. It 
will then take enormous self-discipline 
for political leaders to sustain interna- 
tional cooperation and not retreat into 
overt geopolitical competition. 

Proving to their citizens that they 
can manage the coronavirus crisis will 
buy leaders some political capital. But 
those who fail will find it hard to resist 
the temptation to blame others for their 
failure. 


ROBIN NIBLETT ((ORobinNiblett) is the 
director and chief executive of 
Chatham House. 


A More 
China-Centric 
Globalization 


by KISHORE MAHBUBANI 


THE CORONAVIRUS PANDEMIC Will not 
fundamentally alter global economic 
directions. It will only accelerate a 
change that had already begun: a move 
away from U.S.-centric globalization 
to a more China-centric globalization. 

Why will this trend continue? The U.S. 
population has lost faith in globaliza- 
tion and international trade. Free trade 
agreements are toxic, with or without 
US. President Donald Trump. By con- 
trast, China has not lost faith. Why not? 
There are deeper historical reasons. Chi- 
nese leaders now know well that China's 
century ofhumiliation from 1842 to 1949 
was a result ofits own complacency and 
a futile effort by its leaders to cutit off 
from the world. By contrast, the past few 
decades of economic resurgence were 
aresultof global engagement. The Chi- 
nese people have also experienced an 
explosion of cultural confidence. They 
believe they can compete anywhere. 

Consequently, as I document in my 
new book, Has China Won?, the United 
States has two choices. Ifits primary 
goal is to maintain global primacy, it 
will have to engage in a zero-sum geo- 
political contest, politically and eco- 
nomically, with China. However, if the 
goal ofthe United States isto improve 
the well-being of the American peo- 
ple—whose social condition has dete- 
riorated—it should cooperate with 
China. Wiser counsel would suggest 
that cooperation would be the better 
choice. However, given the toxicU.S. 
political environment toward China, 
wiser counsel may not prevail. 


KISHORE MAHBUBANI ((Oahbubani k) 
is a distinguished fellow at the 
National University of Singapore's 
Asia Research Institute. 
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Democracies 
Will Come Out 
of Their Shell 


by G. JOHN IKENBERRY 


INTHE SHORT TERM, the coronavirus cri- 
sis will give fuel to all the various camps 
in the Western grand strategy debate. 
The nationalists and anti-globalists, the 
China hawks, and even the liberal inter- 
nationalists will all see new evidence for 
the urgency of their views. Given the 
economic damage and social collapse 
unfolding, itis hard to sec anything other 
than reinforcement of the shift toward 
nationalism, great-power rivalry, strate- 
gic decoupling, and the like. 

Butjust as in the 1930s and '40s, there 
might also be a slower-evolving counter- 
current, a sort of hardheaded interna- 
tionalism similar to the one that Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and a few other statesmen 
began to articulate before and during the 
war. The 1930s collapse ofthe world econ- 
omy showed how connected modem 
societies were and how vulnerable they 
were to what FDR called “contagion” 
What FDR and other internationalists 
conjured was a postwar order that would 
rebuild an open system with new forms 
of protection and capacities to manage 
interdependence. The United States 
couldn't simply hide within its borders, 
butto operate in an open postwar order 
required building a global infrastructure 
ofmultilateral cooperation. 

So the United States and other West- 
ern democracies might travel through 
this same sequence of reactions driven 
by a cascading sense of vulnerability: 
the response might be more nation- 
alist at first, but over the longer term, 
the democracies will come out of their 
shells to find a new type of pragmatic 
and protective internationalism. 


6. JOHN IKENBERRY is à professor at 
Princeton University's Woodrow 
Wilson School of Public and Interna- 
tional Affairs. 


Lower Profits 
but More Stability 


by SHANNON K. O'NEIL 


THE CORONAVIRUS IS UNDERMINING the 
basic tenets of global manufactur- 
ing. Companies will now rethink and 
shrink the multistep, multicountry 
supply chains that dominate produc- 
tion today. 

Global supply chains were already 
coming under fire—economically, due 
torising Chinese labor costs, U.S. Pres- 
ident Donald Trump's trade war, and 
advances in robotics, automation, and 
3D printing, as well as politically, due 
toreal and perceived job losses, espe- 
cially in mature economies. The coro- 
navirus has now broken many ofthese 
links: Factory closings in afflicted areas 
have left other manufacturers—as well 
as hospitals, pharmacies, supermar- 
kets, and retail stores—bereft ofinven- 
tories and products. 

Onthe other side ofthe pandemic, 
more companies will demand to know 
more about where their supplies come 
from and will trade off efficiency for 
redundancy. Governments will inter- 
vene as well, forcing what they con- 
sider strategic industries to have 
domestic backup plans and reserves. 
Profitability will fall, but supply sta- 
bility should rise. 


SHANNON K. O'NEIL ((Oshannonkoneil) 
is the vice president, deputy director 
ofstudies, and a senior fellow at the 
Council on Foreign Relations. 


This Pandemic 
Can Serve 
a Useful Purpose 


by SHIVSHANKAR MENON 


IT IS EARLY DAYS YET, but three things 
seem apparent. First, the coronavirus 
pandemic will change our politics, both 
within states and between them. Itis 
to the power of government that soci- 
eties—even libertarians—have turned. 
Government's relative success in over- 
coming the pandemic and its economic 
effects will exacerbate or diminish 
security issues and the recent polar- 
ization within societies. Either way, 
government is back. Experience so far 
shows that authoritarians or populists 
are no better at handling the pandemic. 
Indeed, the countries that responded 
early and successfully, such as South 
Korea and Taiwan, have been democ- 
racies—not those run by populist or 
authoritarian leaders. 

Secondly, this is not yet the end ofan 
interconnected world. The pandemic 
itselfis proof of our interdependence. 
Butin all polities, there is already a 
turning inward, a search for auton- 
omy and control of one's own fate. We 
are headed for a poorer, meaner, and 
smaller world. 

Finally, there are signs of hope and 
good sense. India took the initiative 
to convene a video conference of all 
South Asian leaders to craft a common 
regional response to the threat. If the 
pandemic shocks us into recognizing 
our real interest in cooperating multi- 
laterally on the big global issues facing 
us, itwill have served a useful purpose. 


SHIVSHANKAR MENON (O Shtivshanka 
Menon) is a distinguished fellow at 
Brookings India. 
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U.S. Power Will 
Need a New 
Strategy 


by JOSEPH S. NYE JR 


IN 2017, U.S. PRESIDENT DONALD TRUMP 
announced a new national security 
strategy that focused on great-power 
competition. The coronavirus crisis 
shows this strategy to be inadequate. 
Even if the United States prevails as a 
great power, it cannot protect its secu- 
rity by acting alone. As former U.S. 
Navy Secretary Richard Danzig sum- 
marized the problem in 2018: “Twenty- 
first century technologies are global 
not justin their distribution, but also in 
their consequences. Pathogens, Al sys- 
tems, computer viruses, and radiation 
that others may accidentally release 
could become as much our problem 
as theirs. Agreed reporting systems, 
shared controls, common contingency 
plans, norms, and treaties must be 
pursued as means of moderating our 
numerous mutual risks.” 

On transnational threats like the 
coronavirus and climate change, itis 
not enoughto thinkofU.S. power over 
other nations. The key to success is also 
learning the importance of power with 
others. Every country puts its national 
interest first; the important question is 
how broadly or narrowly this interest 
is defined. The coronavirus pandemic 
shows the United States is failing to 
adjust its strategy to this new world. 


JOSEPH S.NYEJR. (Joe Nye) is a uni- 
versity distinguished service pro- 
fessor emeritus at the Harvard 
Kennedy School. 
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The History of 
the Coronavirus 
Pandemic 

Will Be Written 
by the Victors 


by JOHN 


R. ALLEN 


AS IT HAS ALWAYS BEEN, history will be 
written by the victors of the coronavi- 
rus crisis. Every nation, and increas- 
ingly every individual, is experiencing 
the societal strain ofthis disease in new 
and powerful ways. Inevitably, those 
nations that persevere—by virtue of 
their unique political and economic 
systems, as well as from a public health 
perspective—will claim success over 
those that experience a different, more 
devastating outcome. To some, this 
will appear as a great and definitive 
triumph for democracy, multilateral- 
ism, and universal health care. To oth- 
ers, it will showcase the clear benefits 
of decisive, authoritarian rule. 

Either way, this crisis will reshufile 
the international power structure in 
ways we can only begin to imagine. It 
will continue to depress economic activ- 
ity and increase tension between coun- 
tries. Over the long term, the pandemic 
will likely significantly reduce the pro- 
ductive capacity of the global economy, 
especially if businesses close and indi- 
viduals detach from the labor force. This 
riskof dislocation is especially great for 
developing nations and others with a 
large share of economically vulnera- 
ble workers. The international system 
will, in tum, come under great pressure, 
resulting in instability and widespread 
conflict within and across countries. 


A Dramatic New 
Stage in Global 
Capitalism 


by LAURIE GARRETT 


THE GREAT SHOCK to the world's finan- 
cial and economic system is the rec- 
ognition that global supply chains and 
distribution networks are deeply vul- 
nerable to disruption. The coronavirus 
pandemic will therefore not only have 
long-lasting economic effects but lead 
to a mote fundamental change. Glo- 
balization allowed companies to farm 
out manufacturing all over the world 
and deliver their products to markets 
on a just-in-time basis, bypassing the 
costs of warehousing. Inventories that 
sat on shelves for more than a few days 
were considered market failures. Sup- 
ply hadto be sourced and shipped on a 
carefully orchestrated, global level. The 
coronavirus has proved that pathogens 
can not only infect people but poison 
the entire just-in-time system. 

Given the scale of financial market 
losses the world has experienced since 
February, companies are likely to come 
out of this pandemic decidedly gun- 
shy about the just-in-time model and 
about globally dispersed production. 
The result could be a dramatic new 
stage in global capitalism, in which 
supply chains are brought closer to 
home and filled with redundancies 
to protect against future disruption. 
That may cut into companies near- 
term profits but render the entire sys- 
tem more resilient. 


JOHN R. ALLEN is the presidentofthe 
Brookings Institution. 


LAURIE GARRETT (Laurie Garrett) 
is a Pulitzer Prize-winning science 
writer and a columnist at FOREIGN 
POLICY. 
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More Failed States 


by RICHARD N. HAASS 


PERMANENT IS NOT A WORD | AM FOND OF, 
as little or nothing is, but I would think 
the coronavirus crisis will at least for 
a few years lead most governments to 
turn inward, focusing on what takes 
place within their borders rather than on 
what happens beyond them. Ianticipate 
greater moves toward selective self-suffi- 
ciency (and, as a result, decoupling) given 
supply chain vulnerability; even greater 
opposition to large-scale immigration; 
and a reduced willingness or commit- 
mentto tackle regional or global prob- 
lems (including climate change) given 
the perceived need to dedicate resources 
to rebuild at home and deal with eco- 
nomic consequences ofthe pandemic. 

Iwould expect many countries to 
have difficulty recovering, with state 
weakness and failed states becom- 
ing an even more prevalent feature of 
the world. The crisis will likely con- 
tribute to the ongoing deterioration 
of Sino-American relations and the 
weakening of European integration. 
On the positive side, we should see 
some modest strengthening of 
global public health gover- 
nance. But overall, a crisis 
rooted in globalization will 
weaken rather than add to 
the world's willingness and 
ability to deal with it. 


RICHARD N. HAASS (ORich- 
ardHaass) is the president 
ofthe Council on Foreign 
Relations. 


The United States 
Has Failed the 
Leadership Test 


by KORI SCHAKE 


THE UNITED STATES WILL NO LONGER BE SEEN 
as an international leader because of 
its government's narrow self-inter- 
est and bungling incompetence. The 
global effects of this pandemic could 
have been greatly attenuated by hav- 
ing international organizations pro- 
vide more and earlier information, 
which would have given governments 
time to prepare and direct resources 
to where they were mostneeded. This 
was something the United States could 
have organized, showing that while it 
was self-interested, it was not solely 
self-interested. Washington has failed 
the leadership test, and the world is 
worse off for it. 


KORI SCHAKE (O) KoriSchake) isthe 
director of foreign and defense pol- 
icy studies at the American Enter- 
prise Institute. 


In Every Country, 
We See the Power 
of the Human Spirit 


by NICHOLAS BURNS 


THE CORONAVIRUS PANDEMIC is the great- 
est global crisis of this century. Its depth 
and scale are enormous. The public 
health crisis threatens each ofthe 7.8 
billion people on Earth. The financial 
and economic crisis could exceed in 
its impact the Great Recession of2008- 
2009. Each crisis alone could provide 
a seismic shock that permanently 
changes the international system and 
balance of power as we know it. 

To date, international collaboration 
has been woefully insufficient. If the 
United States and China, the world's 
most powerful countries, cannot put 
aside their war of words over which of 
them is responsible for the crisis and 
lead more effectively, both countries” 
credibility may be significantly dimin- 
ished. If the European Union cannot 
provide more targeted assistance to 
its 500 million citizens, national gov- 
ernments might take back more power 
from Brussels in the future. In the United 
States, what is most at stake is the abil- 
ity of the federal government to provide 
effective measures to stem the crisis. 

In every country, however, there 
are many examples of the power of 
the human spirit—of doctors, nurses, 
political leaders, and ordinary citizens 
demonstrating resilience, effective- 
ness, and leadership. That provides 
hope that people around the world can 
prevail in response to this extraordi- 
nary challenge. 


NICHOLAS BURNS (OR NicholasBurns) 
is a professor of diplomacy and 
international relations at the Har- 
vard Kennedy School. 
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WILL TRE 
GORONAVIRUS KILL 
GLOBALIZATION? 


The pandemic is legitimizing 
nationalists and turning their 
xenophobia into policy. 


by PHILIPPE 
LEGRAIN 
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NTIL RECENTLY, MOST POLICYMAKERS AND INVESTORS particularly at risk. The cost advantage of pro- 
remained complacent about the potential economic impact ducingin China has eroded in recent years as the 
ofthe coronavirus crisis. Until late February, most wrongly country has become richer and wages have soared. 
assumed that it would have only a brief, limited, China- The risks were highlighted by Trump's imposi- 
specific impact. Now they realize that it is generating a global tion of punitive tariffs on imports from China in 
shock, which may be sharp—but which most still expectto be 2018 and 2019, leading businesses to scramble 
short. But what if the economic disruption has an enduring for alternatives. 
impact? Could the coronavirus pandemic even be the nail While the January deal marked a fragile truce 
in the coffin for the current era of globalization? in the U.S.-China trade war, the perils of pro- 

The coronavirus crisis has highlighted the downsides of ducing in China remain; both Democrats and 
extensive international integration while fanning fears of Republicans increasingly view China as a long- 
foreigners and providing legitimacy for national restrictions term strategic rival that needs to be contained. 
on global trade and flows of people. And no sooner had the trade war abated than the 

All sorts of businesses have suddenly realized the risks coronavirus intervened. The extended shutdown 
ofrelying on complex global supply chains that are specific of many Chinese factories has pushed exports 
not just to China—but to particular places such as Wuhan, down 17 percent in the first two months of the 
the epicenter of the pandemic. Chinese people—and now year compared with a year earlier, and it has dis- 
Italians, Iranians, Koreans, and others—have become widely rupted the production of European cars, iPhones, 
seen as vectors of disease; senior Republican politicians in and other consumer goods. 
the United States have even labeled the disease the “Chi- Inertia is a powerful thing. And there are still 
nese coronavirus” Meanwhile, governments of all stripes many advantages to producing in China, such as 
have rushed to impose travel bans, additional visa require- scale and efficient logistics. But the coronavirus 
ments, and export restrictions. The travel ban on most crisis could mark a tipping point that prompts 
arrivals from Europe that U.S. President Donald Trump many businesses to remodel their supply chains 
announced on March 11 is particularly broad but far from and invest in more resilient and often more local 
unique. All of this is making economies more national and patterns of production. One option isto shift and 
politics more nationalistic. diversify operations across other Asian econo- 

Much ofthis disruption may be temporary. But the corona- mies, such as Vietnam or Indonesia. Another is 
virus crisis is likely to have a lasting impact, especially when to shorten supply chains, with U.S. companies 
itreinforces other trends that are already undermining glo- moving production to Mexico and European ones 
balization. Itmay deal a blow to fragmented international to Eastern Europe or Turkey. A third is to invest 
supply chains, reduce the hypermobility of global business in robots and 3D printing within advanced econ- 
travelers, and provide political fodder for nationalists who omies, producing locally closer to consumers. 
favor greater protectionism and immigration controls. A second enduring consequence of the coro- 

The complex China-centered global supply chains on navirus crisis may be reduced business travel. 
which so many Western companies have come to rely are Technology gurus have long argued that videocon- 


ferencing and chat apps would eliminate the need 
for most business travel and allow many people 
to work from home more. Yet until the coronavi- 


THE COMPLEX CHINA-GENTERED en, e 
GLOBAL SUPPLY CHAINS ON WHICH SO lenha ai e cm ra 
MANY WESTERN COMPANIES HAVE COME Con e ca 
TO RELY ARE PARTICULARLY AT RISK. desmaia id 
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meetings are sometimes neces- 

sary, technological alternatives 

are often just fine—and also much 
less costly, time-consuming, and det- 
rimental to family life. And at a time of 
increasing concern about the impact of air- 
plane emissions on the climate, and with many 
businesses keen to highlight their commitment 
to environmental awareness and sustainability, 
there is both an environmental reason and an 
economic one why business travel may decline. 

Perhaps most significantly, the coronavirus cri- 
sis plays into the hands of nationalists who favor 
greater immigration controls and protectionism. 

The speed and scope of the virus's spread across 
the globe have spotlighted people's vulnerability 
to seemingly distant foreign threats. The corona- 
virus has not just spread to global hubs such as 
London and New York. Ithas also leaped directly 
to provincial cities such as Daegu, South Korca's 
fourth-largest city; nursing homes in the suburbs 
of Seattle; and even small towns such as Castigli- 
one d'Adda (population: 4,600)—one of the 10 
towns in Lombardy first quarantined by the Ital- 
ian government in February. 

While internationally minded leaders have 
mouthed fine words aboutthe need for cross-border 
cooperation in the face of an unprecedented com- 
mon threat, their actions have often belied this. 
Many ostensibly liberal governments have slapped 
restrictions on travel and trade more draconian 
than even Trump dared impose at the height of 
his conflict with China last year. 

Jacinda Ardern, New Zealand's leftist prime 
minister, was quick to bar travelers from China 
who are not New Zealand citizens from entering 
the country. While such blanket bans may or may 
not be warranted on public health grounds, they 
provide greater legitimacy for those who view clos- 
ing the border as the solution to every ill. 

Even within the European Union's ostensibly bar- 
rier-free single market, France and Germany have 
banned the export of face masks; so much for the 
liberal internationalism and commitment to the 
EU of President Emmanuel Macron and Chancellor 
Angela Merkel. More shocking still is that none of 
the 26 other EU governments responded rapidly to 


MANY OSTENSIBLY LIBERAL GOVERNMENTS HAVE 
SLAPPED RESTRICTIONS ON TRAVEL AND TRADE 
MORE DRACONIAN THAN EVEN TRUMP DARED 


IMPOSE AT THE HEIGHT OF HIS CONFLICT 
WITH CHINA LAST VEAR. 


Italy's urgent appeal for medical assistance—though China did. 

Granted, the coronavirus crisis has also exposed the hol- 
lowness of nativists' assertions that their anti-immigration 
and protectionist policies make people safer. Even though 
the nationalist coalition that runs Lombardy's provincial 
government is led by Matteo Salvini's far-right League party, 
it has not been successful in protecting the region from the 
coronavirus. Nor, for all his desire to decouple from China, 
has Trump been able to prevent the coronavirus from reach- 
ing the United States. 

Trump himselfmay yet pay a price in November's presiden- 
tial election for his insouciance and inept mismanagement 
of a public health crisis. But in general, the coronavirus crisis 
isa political gift for nativist nationalists and protectionists. 

Ithas heightened perceptions that foreigners are a threat. 
Tt underscores that countries in crisis can't always count 
on their neighbors and close allies for help. And with India 
limiting exports of life-saving drugs from its vast pharma- 
ceutical sector, it provides ammunition to those who wish 
to localize production of all sorts of products on national 
security grounds. More broadly, it may strengthen those 
who believe in strong government, prioritizing societal 
needs over individual freedom, and national action over 
international cooperation. 

As a result, the coronavirus crisis threatens to usherin a 
less globalized world. Once the pandemic and panic abate, 
those who believe that openness to people and products 
from around the world is generally a good thing will need 
to make the case for it in fresh and persuasive ways. = 


PHILIPPE LEGRAIN (Oplegrain) is the founder of the inter- 
national think tank OPEN, a senior visiting fellow at the 
London School of Economics" European Institute, and 
the author of Immigrants: Your Country Needs Them. 
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THE UGLY END 
DF CHIMERICA 


The coronavirus pandemic 
has turned a conscious uncoupling 


into a messy breakup. 
by ORVILLE 
SCHELL 


ASHINGTON'S POLICY OF ENGAGEMENT TOWARD BEUING has 
been embraced, with a few bumps along the way, by eight 
successive U.S. presidents—an incredible record of conti- 
nuity. The approach was born in 1972, when the fervently 
anti-communist President Richard Nixon and his national 
security advisor, Henry Kissinger, set off for Beijing to make 
a game-changing proposal: The United States and China 
should end their decades-long hostility by allying against 
the Soviet Union. As Nixon declared to Chinese Premier 
Zhou Enlai, whose hand former U.S. Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles had refused to shake at a Geneva conference 
in 1954, “If our two people are enemies, the future of this 
world we share together is dark indeed.” He went on to insist 
that the two countries had “common interests” that tran- 
scended their differences and that “while we cannot close 
the gulf between us, we can try to bridge it so that we may 
be able to talk across it” He ended grandiloquently: “The 
world watches ... to see what we will do” 

The world is watching again, but most are expecting a 
very different outcome. Two giant powers that once seemed 
to be moving closer together are now tearing themselves 
away from each other—propelled by both politics and the 
impact of the global spread of the coronavirus. Decoupling 
was already underway, pushed by both Chinese President Xi 
Jinping's rigid ideology and U.S. President Donald Trump's 
nationalism. But as each country tries to blame the other for 
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the coronavirus crisis, as the world becomes starkly aware 
of supply chains and their vulnerability, and as the global 
order shifts tectonically, China and the United States are 
moving further and further apart. 


Lea TRUMP CAME TO POWER, the world took Washington's lead 
by expanding cooperation with China, especially in the years 
following Mao Zedong's death in 1976, when Deng Xiaoping 
committed his country to a bold new agenda of “reform and 
opening to the outside world” Advocates of engagement 
hoped that this new policy would goad China into aligning 
itself with the existing liberal democratic rules-based world 
order so that over time it would also become more conver- 
gent with the interests of the United States. 

Convinced ofthe seductive power of democracy and lulled 
by the promise of a seemingly ineluctable historical arc that 
bent toward greater openness, freedom, and justice, Amer- 
icans tended to view the prospect of such convergence as 
almost inevitable. After all, if China wanted to participate 
fully in the global marketplace, it had no choice but to play 
by the existing rules—and after the end of the Cold War, that 
meant America's rules. So certain did the likelihood of greater 
convergence seem that there was even talk of a so-called 
“Chimerica” or forming a “Group of Two.” These promises 
ofa less contentious future allowed differences between 
China's values and political systems and those of the dem- 
ocratic world to be downplayed. Proponents of engagement 
with China emphasized its future evolution under the tonic 
effects ofits putative economic reforms and cautioned that a 
tougher U.S. policy would only harm the country's reformers. 

A remarkable consensus began to form on the topic of U.S.- 
China cooperation, one that transcended ideological boundar- 
ies within the United States. In 1979, President Jimmy Carter, 
described as America's first “human rights president,” ignored 
China's manifold rights abuses and not only welcomed Deng 
to the White House but restored formal diplomatic relations 
with great fanfare. In 1989, President George H.W. Bush bent 
over backward to preserve friendly relations after the Tianan- 
men Square massacre by twice dispatching National Security 
Advisor Brent Scowcroft to Beijing to beseech Deng notto let 
the hard-won U.S.-China relationship languish. 

When the Soviet Union imploded in 1991 and engagement 
needed another rationale, President Bill Clinton galloped 
into the breech. After promising not to “coddle tyrants, from 
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Baghdad to Beijing,” and chastising his predecessor for 
conducting “business as usual with those who murdered 
freedom in Tiananmen Square” he ended up embracing 
Chinese President Jiang Zemin, lobbying to extend “most 
favored nation” status to Beijing, and even helping to usherit 
into the World Trade Organization. Clinton was the first U.S. 
president to name this new policy “comprehensive engage- 
ment”” His hope was that once China got the needle of cap- 
italism in its arm, democracy would follow. 

President Barack Obama continued to pursue this prom- 
ise, trying to breathe new life into the relationship by hav- 
ing Secretary of State Hillary Clinton reassure Beijing that 
his administration would not allow sensitive questions like 
human rights to interfere with cooperation on climate change 
and economic crisis. 

U.S. corporations and consumers both profited from these 
policies, even as the country was forced to compromise some 
ofits democratic principles and tolerate a growing trade defi- 
cit. But China derived the largest benefit: Engagement neu- 
tralized the United States as an adversary at a time when it 
was most beneficial to Beijing. During those 30-plus years, 
China emerged out of its revolutionary cocoon, developed 
its fragile economy, laid down its modern infrastructure, 
and became an important part of global institutions. In a 
sheltered environment, one in which it was relievcd of the 
threat of war with another big power or even serious hostil- 
ity, China not only survived but thrived. 


[TH XI'S 2012 ENTHRONEMENT, however, the chemistry of this 
critical bilateral relationship began to change. Xi replaced his 
predecessor's slogan of “peaceful rise” with his more bellig- 
erent “China Dream” and “China rejuvenation” These ideas 
laid out a grand vision of a far more assertive and influential 
Chinese government at home and abroad. But Xi's implacable 
assertiveness in foreign policy and his expanding domestic 
authoritarianism soon began alienating the United States 
as well as many other lesser trade partners, which found 
themselves caught in increasingly unequal, and sometimes 
even abusive, relationships they could not afford to vacate. 
Xi's ambitious new vision of a more aggressive and less 
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repentant China produced a host of reckless pol- 
icies: He occupied and then militarized the South 
China Sea; turned a generation of Hong Kongers 
against Beijing by gratuitously eroding the high 
level of autonomy they had been promised in 
1997, antagonized Japan over the Diaoyu/Senkaku 
Islands, which the country had long administered 
in the East China Sea; rattled sabers at Taiwan 
so artlessly he alienated even the once reliably 
pro-Beijing Kuomintang party; and essentially 
turned Xinjiang into a giant detention camp. 

The result has been not only tenser diplo- 
matic relations with Washington, a trade war, 
and a decoupling of elements of the two powers" 
economies but a dangerous fraying of the fabric of 
transnational civil society cooperation and even a 
disruption of cultural exchanges. Put together, Xi 
provided Washington with all the ammunition it 
needed to reformulate its once forgiving stance. 
The result has been a far more unaccommodat- 
ing official posture supported by one of the most 
unanticipated coalitions in U.S. politics: a united 
congressional front of Republicans and Democrats 
who agree on little else. Without the catalytic ele- 
ment of Chinese political reform still in the mix, it 
is hard to imagine a Sino-American convergence 
regaining credibility anytime soon in the United 
States. And with divergence replacing conver- 
gence, engagement makes no sense. 

But what was Xi's logic in implementing pol- 
icies that rendered engagement so unworkable 
when they were working so well? What moved 
him to so alienate the United States when he did 
not need to? There are, of course, myriad specific 
rationales, but Xi has never articulated an over- 
arching explanation that speaks to China's actual 
national self-interest. The most plausible might be 
the simplest: Muscular nationalism and overt pro- 
jections of power often play well at home among 
those ginned up on national pride. 

But such indulgences are a luxury that can end 
up being costly in times of crisis. And the unex- 
pected arrival of the coronavirus pandemic has 
been just such a moment. Xi's initial inability to 
manage the crisis has undermined both his air 
of personal invincibility and the most import- 
ant wellspring of the Chinese Communist Party's 
political legitimacy—namely, economic growth. 

The initial numbers out of China for the Jan- 
uary-February period show a 20.5 percent 

drop in consumption and a 13.5 percent 

drop in manufacturing year on year. 
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Even as the country struggles back 
to its feet, markets in the rest ofthe 
world are going into lockdown. 


DESPITE CHINESE EFFORTS TO RECLAIM THE CRISIS 
as a global propaganda victory—aided by the 
botched handling of the outbreak in the United 
States—the domestic blow dealt may be a mortal 
one, notto the party-state regime but to Xi himself, 
who has staked his credibility on the handling of 
the crisis. Unfortunately, the pandemic may also 
end up being the final coup de grãce of the rela- 
tively stable relationship China once enjoyed with 
the United States. 

The Obama administration had already started 
reappraising the wisdom of trying to unilaterally 
keep engagement functional when along came 
Trump and his posse of China hawks (such as Peter 
Navarro, Steve Bannon, and Michael Pillsbury) 
who had long warned that an increasingly aggres- 
sive, autocratic, and well-armed China was both 
inevitable and a threat to U.S. national interests. 

Then, just as a debate over decoupling from 
China's supply chains got rolling, the coronavi- 
rus reared its head. As airlines canceled flights, 
trade shows were postponed, tourism screeched 
toa halt, investment flows dried up, exports and 
imports plummeted, and high-tech exchanges 
were truncated, the debate was ripped out of the 
hands of policy wonks and thrust into the hands 
ofthe gods. By decoupling the United States and 
China almost overnight, the pandemic has mooted 
the debate and provided Trump and his hawks 
with exactly the kind of cosmic sanction they 
needed to put a final stake through the heart of 
engagement—and perhaps even the whole notion 
of globalization as a positive force. 

Yet most Americans continue to want global- 
ization of some form—but perhaps with China 
playing far less of a dominant role. Now that U.S. 
businesses have turned skeptical of the old style 
ofengagement, that policy has lostits last boost- 
ers. Even before the coronavirus crisis, compa- 
nies made more aware ofthe risk of having all 
their eggs in one basket by the trade war were 
diversifying manufacturing away from China and 
toward other developing economies like Vietnam. 
The pandemic may only accelerate that process. 

TheUL.S. military, churches, media, think tanks, 
civil society, and even academia have since seen 
asudden dearth of engagement advocates as old 
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contacts and possibilities have been cut off. The U.S.-China 
relationship has found itself left floating in a gravity-free envi- 
ronment in which both Xi and Trump, because of their mis- 
handling of the viral challenge, are struggling to find their feet. 

To be sure, ifthe virus is temporarily contained in China, 
as recent statistics on new cases seem to suggest, Xi may 
claim victory at home. Andif U.S. efforts to control the out- 
break under Trump's leadership continue to flounder, it will 
only add to Xi's luster. But Xi has still suffered major repu- 
tational damage, especially facing criticism for suppressing 
the alarms raised by medical professionals in China that 
could have prevented the virus from spreading. Nor does 
ithelp him that U.S. leaders from Trump to Secretary of 
State Mike Pompeo are determined to name it the “Chinese 
virus” to put responsibility where they say it belongs—and 
to distract from their own failures. 

Winor lose, however, the pandemic has given Xi an excuse 
to both road-test and extend myriad new mechanisms of 
party and state control. New color-coded apps that desig- 
nate who can move where, temperature-checking police 
scanners, new kinds of mass mobilization tactics, and digi- 
tal censorship tools will allow the state to intrude even fur- 
ther into Chinese life in the future. 

If the battle against the virus spins out of control again as 
he rushes workers back to assembly lines to rescue China's 
economy, Xi will most certainly claim that the threats to the 
country's survival and nationhood have now escalated to 
sucha high threat level that an even more centralized, pow- 
erful, intolerant, and controlling government is the only way 
forward. Whatever happens to China's epidemic, Beijing is 
likely to emerge from its viral trauma more autocratic, more 
pugnacious, and more inclined toward conflict with the lib- 
eral democratic rules-based order that many Americans still 
wistfully imagine their country commands. = 
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